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TOWARDS A COSMOLOGICAL ETHICS 


OME beings can not achieve virtue; others do not need it. It is 

beyond the reach of the sub-human and beneath the dignity of 
the divine, presupposing a combination of obligations and potencies 
not compatible with the being of either. There can be neither vir- 
tue nor vice in stones, animals, or Gods; only men have duties and 
only they are capable of fulfilling or neglecting them. The lowest 
virtue of man, however, mimics the state of those beings which are 
below; the highest, the state of those which might be above him. 
He has a minimum of virtue when he blindly follows the path of 
rectitude because insensitive to the value of that which might lead 
him to vice, avoiding iniquity by neglecting the pursuit of those 
goods that can be achieved only in the face of incipient disaster. 
Ile who never is aware of the tempting has less virtue than he who 
conquers temptation; but the latter is inferior to one who, while 
sensitive to the full value of the tempting, yet finds it no tempta- 
tion. There is no lower virtue than insensitive rectitude; there is 
no higher virtue than saintliness. Both exclude the possibility of 
vice, the first through defect, the second through perfection. 

Neither of these states would be virtues, however, were they not 
consequences of the self-determination of an initial potency which 
could have taken the form of vice as well. To be good or to do the 
right, it is not necessary to have had the capacity te be bad or to 
do the wrong. But for one to be virtuous, it is necessary to have 
had the capacity for vice. Perfection of being and rightness of 
act can be natural, acquired or infused, but virtue and vice can 
only be attained through private decision and deliberate act. It is 
conceivable that there might be men who are beyond the possibility 
of changing their moral nature, having become habituated in the 
pattern of either virtue or vice, but so long as men live in a chang- 
ing world where they are constantly forced to forge novel decisions 
and perform fresh and unique acts, their characters must always be 
in a process of formation. Insensitive rectitude and saintliness 
may characterize periods or aspects of men’s lives; they do not and 
can not express the complete character of any living man. The de- 
gree of virtue—and of vice, of course, as well—to which men can 
attain, is always less than and more than it might conceivably have 
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been, and the fact that they can attain to some degree of either 
is a testimony to the fact that there are conceivable beings better 
and worse than men. To be a man is to be imperfect, capable, 
through self-determination, of a limited perfection. 

Virtue and vice are states of character, conditioning choice and 
action. Affected by training and habituation, they are ultimately 
dependent for their being on the performance of volitional decisions 
and acts in which a man fulfills or neglects duties and responsibili- 
ties towards himself and others. No man is so moulded by circum- 
stance but that he is able, through the exercise of volition, to make 
himself more or less virtuous by doing, or failing to do, what he 
ought. And there are three ways in which his virtue might be at- 
tained. It might arise because of a more or less adequate concern 
for virtue itself, as the rigorists suppose, or from a more or less ade- 
quate regard for human well-being, as the hedonists hold, or from 
an interest in their combination, as constituting a deserved happi- 
ness, as the Aristotelians maintain. And there are three directions 
which each of these concerns might take; they may have no other 
object than the improvement of the individual himself, which is the 
doctrine of egoism; the improvement of other human beings, which 
is the doctrine of altruism; or of both together, which is the doctrine 
of humanitarianism. 

Ethical egoism, in any of the three possible forms—as an ex- 
clusive concern for the virtue, well-being, or deserved happiness of 
the agent is immoral where not false. My decisions and acts are 
morally pernicious if they disregard the interests and rights of 
others. But I can not devote myself to the conquest of knowledge, 
the strengthening of my will, the development of courage, the es- 
tablishment of temperance, or the improvement of my body or my 
fortune, without running the risk of playing at the game of ruining 
the lives of others by neglecting my obligations to them. Fortu- 
nately, however, I can not persistently attain my private ends with- 
out having some regard for others. My virtue is a consequence of 
my decisions and acts as directed towards the good of others; my 
own well-being is in jeopardy if others suffer through its attain- 
ment, and my happiness fades in the presence of the misery of my 
friends and relatives. I can seek my own good only so far as I seek 
some good for other men. Egoism, to be effective, can not urge that 
men should use one another exclusively as means, but must admit 
that occasionally they must treat one another as ends, even if only 
because such an approach provides an indispensable means for the 
achievement of a private, selfish, and immoral goal. 

An ethics of altruism is no more tenable than the other. It 
holds that to be virtuous a man must completely abandon all interest 
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in himself. But can one rightly seek for others that which he does 
not hold to be good for himself? And if it is good for himself can 
he and should he neglect to make it his concern? Sheer altruism 
is moral arrogance, the attempt to give to others what one does not 
hold to be sufficiently precious to retain for himself, the refusal to 
provide others with an object towards which they can be equally 
altruistic. An altruistic being is not ethical if he does not desire 
that private glory which accrues to him in his devotion to the 
interests of others—but this private glory ought to be nothing 
other than that which he seeks for them. I can not be virtu- 
ous if I do not seek for others what I also seek for myself. I 
ought not then with Bentham be concerned with my own well- 
being, on the one hand, and on the other, with making others moral 
through punishment and legislation; nor ought I with Kant con- 
centrate on achieving a private virtue while devoting myself solely 
to the enhancement of the well-being of the rest of mankind. To 
be virtuous I must be concerned with the achievement of virtue and 
well-being, i.e., with the achievement of deserved happiness, in my- 
self and others. 

The basic and usual interest of a virtuous man is directed to- 
wards the strengthening of his own moral nature and the enhance- 
ment of the well-being of others, but it never entirely excludes an 
interest in his own well-being and a concern for the moral improve- 
ment of other men. <A moral decision or act has a reference at once 
to oneself and to others. But because one primarily approaches 
oneself from within and others from without, one’s concern for one- 
self diverges in emphasis though not in principle, from one’s con- 
cern for another. Yet it is impossible for an ethical being entirely 
to avoid approaching himself from without and viewing other men 
as beings to be approached from within, for all action which is 
ethical presupposes and promotes the solidarity of men with men. 
I am an end in a kingdom of ends only because I am also a means 
in a democracy of means. An egoistic effort to treat myself as end 
and others merely as means, is always compensated in part, in an 
action that is ethical, by an altruistic tendency to treat myself 
merely as means and others as ends. All of our ethical acts mix 
these tendencies in different proportions, an act of perfect virtue, 
which is an act concerned with and actually promoting the deserved 
happiness of oneself and others, differing from them only in degree. 
The ethical meaning of the Golden Rule is that I ought to treat 
others as I treat myself and, conversely, the usual formulation con- 
tracting itself to the first half in the endeavor to counteract the 
natural tendency we have to overemphasize the status of others as 
means and of ourselves as ends. 
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Tradition has more or less, though not entirely, hardened the 
use of the terms ‘‘virtue’’ and ‘‘vice’’ to describe those states of 
character which are exhibited in human voluntary decisions and 
acts, and which affect only the character or well-being of men. But 
then an ethics of virtue and vice would be too anthropocentric to be 
adequate to the comprehension of all of man’s responsibilities and 
his capacities for moral action and improvement. It is, after all, 
wrong for a man to kick a dog, mutilate an insect, destroy natural 
beauties wantonly, irrespective of whether those actions affect one’s 
attitude or behavior towards his fellows, or whether or not his fel- 
lows are in any way concerned with what he has done. Animals 
have rights which men ought to respect. Hunting is no mere game, 
even though it be not men who are hunted. And there is an ethics 
of art which concerns not only the nature of the agent, but also the 
value which the transformation has for the patient, even where the 
patient is insensitive or inanimate. We have multiple obligations 
with respect to that which is less than human and more than a mere 
human possession, and an ethics must account for and understand 
them. Since these other beings are incapable of virtue and since 
a concern for their well-being is frequently incompatible with our 
need to use them for our own ends, we can not seek the same goods 
for them that we seek for ourselves. Yet man has traits in common 
with animals, plants, and inanimate things, and to that degree can 
seek for them what he seeks for himself. The objective which he 
must seek to attain for all beings, and of which deserved happi- 
ness is a special illustration in man, is the enhancement of their 
perfection. Men must, to be sure, use and destroy other beings, 
but their actions can be justified so far as those others are made 
contributors to or participants in a good which is greater than that 
which they themselves could have achieved, and which would other- 
wise have been lost. Eating is no mere indifferent activity; it is 
moral through and through, not only in the sense that it affects the 
well-being of the eater, but also in the sense that the eaten is thereby 
forced to contribute to another’s good, and is ethically justified if 
the good to which the eaten contributes is greater than its own, and 
if that good needs the latter in order to continue to be. Eating, 
however, can never be an act unqualifiedly good for it always in- 
volves a loss of the unique being and value of that which is eaten; 
we can only mitigate the degree of evil which the act necessarily en- 
tails. 

The sacrifice of another, even if it thereby participates in or con- 
tributes to a greater glory, can be justified only if there otherwise 
would be a loss of that higher value altogether. Gluttony sins 
against the right of lower beings to remain unmolested so long as 
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they are not needed for the preservation of that which is superior 
to them. Extreme political radicalism is gluttony in the affairs of 
state; political radicalism’s only rationale is the preservation of a 
society otherwise on the verge of extinction. Unless there is an 
intolerable state of affairs, a revolution is morally pernicious, sacri- 
ficing unique and irreplaceable values before they had to be aban- 
doned. We can anticipate our needs and ought to, but we must 
not satisfy them before they have arisen. 

An adequate theory of ethics can not neglect a consideration of 
the natural circumstances and situations in which actions occur, 
and the conditions which make them possible. ‘To treat only of 
human volitions and their effects is to spread ethical theory across 
a field of unconsidered content, and thus to hide from oneself fac- 
tors which modify the significance of intentions and the nature of 
effective actions. The goods we would attain for ourselves and 
others depend on the occurrence of acts and conditions, some of 
which are voluntary, others non-voluntary, some originating in men 
and others elsewhere. An ethics can devote itself solely to the 
question of the purity or impurity of motives, intents, desires, or 
decisions only if it forgets that it is possible for men to subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the good and yet perform naught but evil. An 
acknowledgment of high ideals never did guarantee the performance 
of noble acts. There are men who dwell on the divine and intend 
only the best, but whose bodies translate those intentions into ac- 
tions, preponderantly evil. It is one’s duty not merely to intend 
the right, but to act so as to realize the end intended. But then the 
individual must so organize himself that what he intends is what 
he does and what he does results in what he wished. The virtues 
of temperance, continence, courage, and good temper are essentially 
means by which the body is enabled to carry out a laudable intent. 
It is our duty to achieve them because they are essential to the at- 
tainment of deeper and broader ethical ends. We have an obliga- 
tion to achieve that state where our imperatives actually take the 
form of dynamic acts ending in categorically good results, and 
whatever is an essential means to that end is an objective for an 
ethical being. But this entails not only a knowledge and control 
of the body, but also of the world in which that body finds its ma- 
terial and the conditions for its public actions. 

An ethics can not stop short of a consideration of every kind of 
thing so far as they are possible objects or conditions for voluntary 
action, as effectively carrying out a laudable intent. But then it is 
but a step to free ethics from its traditional and shameful neglect of 
certain ethical judgments which common sense daily makes. We 
are all aware that there is something amiss when one animal kills 
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another for the mere pleasure of killing. We know that it is not 
indifferent that some things are beautiful, some plants healthy, some 
animals in pain. Such judgments are ways of marking the fact that 
there are goods which men do not determine and which do not con- 
tribute to their well-being. To ignore them is to suggest to men ac- 
tivities and duties which may result in a diminution in the amount 
of good there actually is in the universe, and thus to prompt them 
to do what must in some sense be wrong. A comprehensive philo- 
sophie ethics ought to take account of the values which things possess 
in and of themselves, and are capable of achieving for themselves and 
others, and of making possible in the universe as a whole. Only then 
will ethics have a cosmological sweep, comprehending the meaning 
of human action as rooted in natural conditions and concerned with 
the actual values and possible perfectibility of whatever there may 
be, and bringing the special topics of virtue and vice, right and 
wrong, the desirable and undesirable, under the categories of the 
good and the bad. 

That is most good which is most perfect, which lacks nothing real, 
is self-contained, self-sufficient, requiring nothing because embodying 
all there is. Every existent has some reality, and to that degree is 
actually good in and of itself. Only the non-existent could be en- 
tirely bad and the non-existent is not. It is one’s duty to preserve 
and enhance those values which are constituted by present realities 
so far as this is consistent with the being of still higher values that 
are about to be. A man becomes most perfect when he becomes 
most virtuous, and thus when he has so organized himself that his 
activities embody and realize the principle that both he and other en- 
tities ought to incorporate, preserve, and enhance the unique values 
of all the others, present and future. The duty of man is to en- 
deavor to become identical with the rest of the world, formally 
through knowledge and materially by becoming organically one with 
a single unity which comprises all reality. He must know the entire 
universe and vitalize that knowledge so that it permeates his entire 
being, and he must view himself as one with the rest of mankind, 
possessing and using for his own and their perfection, the being of 
whatever else there may be. A good man has all existence vicari- 
ously within him in the form of knowledge and is welded with it as 
outside him by his concern for what they are and can possibly be. 
The cosmos is in a sense part of him and he of it. Only such a being 
could be said to have been made in the image of the Divine. 

It requires no logical pyrotechnics to defend the thesis that ‘‘di- 
vinity’’ is a metaphor. Since Xenophanes that doctrine has been al- 
most a byword with the theologians, for they have known that to 
designate a term as a metaphor is but to indicate that there are truths 
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too rich for daily prose. It is man’s end to become the Deity in- 
carnate. For this it is necessary that he conserve all the good there 
may be in the act of creating the better. To eat, to transform, to 
make is to enhance values but also to destroy them. To know what 
one does, however,-is one way of saving that which one destroys. 
To enhance, to destroy, and yet to preserve, this is what the wise 
and active man must set himself to do. Ethics passes into theology 
and politics with the recognition that without the aid of a superior 
power, man is unable to reach the possible and ultimate goal which 
a cosmic ethies reveals. We are driven to turn to nature, naive or 
dialectical, or to a God, finished or growing, when the plans of a 
cosmic ethics are defined as outside man’s reach. Less dogmatism 
and greater confidence would lead us instead to focus our attention 
on the ethically instrumental values of the state. 


PauuL WEIss 
Bryn Mawr CouueGE 





PROTOCOLS, COMMUNICABILITY, AND POINTER 
READINGS 


I 


PROBLEM of logical empiricism which has some interesting 


ramifications, concerns the nature of protocols: ‘‘ What kinds 
of words occur in protocol statements ?’’; or, in the material mode: 
‘‘What objects are the elements of given, direct experience?’’ * 

A pure or primitive protocol is defined as a ‘‘statement’’ devoid 
of all inductive content. I use the word ‘‘statement’’ advisedly, 
since certain varieties of proposed protocols, as we shall see, are not 
declarations or sentences in the usual (grammatical) sense. 

Carnap, in an attempt to answer the foregoing question, submits 
three types of ‘‘statements’’ as possible protocols. The first variety 
is atomistic in character: ‘‘ Joy now’’; ‘‘here, now blue’’; ete. That 
is, the elements of the given are the ‘‘sensa.’’ Another type is like: 
‘‘Red circle now’’; a visual gestalt is taken as primitive. The third 
form is like the ordinary statement: ‘‘A grey sphere is falling 
towards the ground.’’ 

In any attempt to choose between the three varieties, I believe 
that some distinction should be drawn between psychological or 
genetic questions, and the logical question of induction. It does 
not appear to me that any issue of psychology should arise when we 
are attempting to provide the basic or raw material for the organi- 
zation of science as a whole. Such an approach might place psy- 

1Carnap, Unity of Science, p. 45. See also, Logical Syntax of Language, 
pp. 305-306. 
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chology in the peculiar position of being logically prior to the other 
sciences—in fact, psychology could then easily revert to its tradi- 
tional status, namely, a branch of metaphysics. (This danger is 
particularly manifest when we phrase the problem, as we have, in 
the material mode. In the formal mode, the constitua of protocols 
are decided upon as ‘‘needing no justification’’—the only question 
is whether the protocols so chosen are capable of ‘‘serving as foun- 
dation for all the remaining statements of science.’’) In general, 
the problem of protocols should not be wedded to a psychological 
theory. The choice of protocol statements must be made upon 
grounds other than what is given in ‘‘genetically primitive experi- 
ence.’? We must be guided in our selection by the structure of 
science itself. 

‘Raw material’’ is drawn from that which is not logically or- 
ganized in science. But what are the minimal conditions under 
which science can subsist? This is the critical problem. For until 
we have decided upon these conditions, science can not get under- 
way. The nature of the ‘‘raw material’’ is determined to a great 
extent when we have agreed upon the basic circumstances permitting 
logical organization to take place. 

A fundamental requirement would seem to be intelligible com- 
municability. We must, as scientists, make ourselves mutually 
understandable when we are dealing with the world around us. 
This is a desire arising from human interest. As such, science is 
to be regarded as the simplest logical organization of common sen- 
sory experience.*, We must be able intelligently to share our ob- 
servations together. If science is to possess an inter- as against an 
intra-subjective foundation, our basic statements should communi- 
cate information. In other words, protocols should be sentences 
and not separate terms or phrases. And they should be sentences 
which refer to experiences upon which all of us can agree. Am- 
biguity is to be avoided as much as possible. 

If we think of Galileo’s experiments from the tower at Pisa, the 
third form of protocol is manifestly appropriate. If we had in- 

2 This view of science is upheld by Carnap: ‘‘What is usually called sci- 
ence is merely a more systematic continuation of those activities which we 
carry out in everyday life in order to know something’’ (Inter. Encyc. of 
Unified Se., Vol. I, No. 1, p. 45). Moreover, science, as thus defined, embodies 
the three-fold nature of language and meaning described by C. Morris (Jbid., 
pp. 68-71; No. 2): The pragmatic character of science lies in its conception 
as a human task based on human interest, in the demand for a sharing in 
common or an intersubjective appeal, and in the stipulation of simplicity. The 
semantic character rests upon the reference to sensory experience. And the 
syntactic character arises from the requirement of logical organization. We 


note how pervasive are the pragmatic factors—emphasizing in this context the 
domination of daily life over perception and reason. 
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stead to go through the jargon: ‘‘grey sphere there, now,’’ then 
‘‘now there,’’ then ‘‘now there,’’ then ‘‘contact now with ground”’ 
(or rather, the sensa constituting ‘‘ground’’), ete., the question of 
intelligibility would immediately confront us. We would be utiliz- 
ing some process of designation (to denote or make significant the 
‘‘there’’), which would itself require analysis into some more such 
jargon. Having broken the Humpty Dumpty of signification into 
elemental, empirical pieces, we could never get it together again.° 

Without the possibility of signification between observers, sci- 
ence can not exist. And only with signification are protocols capable 
of satisfying the formal requirement of serving as a basis for all 
other scientific statements. Perhaps it is true that the third variety 
of protocol involves ‘‘induction’’ so far as genetic psychology is con- 
cerned; but protocols need not exclude such induction, they must 
merely eliminate whatever the particular sciences may introduce as 
general propositions—the inductions of science. (We may note 
that Carnap appears to favor the third form of protocol, but he does 
not draw a definite decision. )* 


II 


The major difficulty with all protocols is that they must be ac- 
ceptable to everyone concerned. If I declare ‘‘This cube is warm,’’ 
the lack of agreement possible between my protocol and that uttered 
by another, renders the statement rather useless for the raw material 
of scientific organization. What we apparently require are other 
protocols which describe the conditions (as I observe them) under 
which the first is declared. Thus: ‘‘I am standing in this position 
with respect to the cube,’’ ‘‘I touch the cube in such and such a 
manner with this hand,’’ ‘‘Your hands feel neither warm nor cool 
to this hand,’’ ete. We may then expect that if the ‘other observers 
duplicate the conditions indicated by these protocols, they too will 
agree upon the protocol ‘‘This cube is warm.’’ We have here the 
mutual delimitation of protocols so that all may be shared together 
by the observers. 

Perhaps more important in this regard are the well connected 
chains of experience which a set of protocols may describe. If I 
talk about a ‘‘region of heat,’’ then for the purpose of satisfying 
inter-subjective requirements and as a basis for organizing our ex- 

8 We remark that the inherent weakness of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus ap- 
pears to have its roots in his atomistic approach to objects and statements. 
This approach is in the tradition of E. Mach. 

4It should be observed that the third form is most closely related to the 
language in everyday use. This agrees with Neurath’s demand that: ‘‘... in 
the end one must test all theories by means of the language of daily life. . .’’ 
(Op. cit., Vol. I, No. 1, p. 19). 
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periences in science, I will describe such a region by the following 
set of protocols: In that region, a body glows, shines, dissolves 
(melts), evaporates, or catches fire; water (described by other pro- 
tocols) will hiss in that region and rise as steam (more protocols), 
etc. In this general way, the simple protocol ‘‘This region is hot’’ 
will be supplemented by a set of protocols describing a well-con- 
nected series of sensory experiences, such that all the protocols to- 
gether will provide the raw material of science. For this material 
obviously lends itself to inter-subjective demands and the communi- 
cability necessary as a scientific foundation.® 

Consider again the notions of solid and liquid states of matter. 
Physics can take solids and liquids (and gasses) as basic terms (i.e., 
as raw material), because what we mean by a solid is given through 
protocols that describe a well-connected chain of experiences: when 
dropped, the body generally makes a sharp noise or thump upon 
landing ; it feels more or less resistant to pressure or tension; it does 
not splash or form droplets upon falling; it does not usually stain 
or immediately dampen other objects; ete. Hence, all of us can 
readily agree to the statement ‘‘This object is a solid.’? Without 
such agreement, physics could not proceed with its task of logical 
organization. 


III 


In the laboratory, where we are dealing with physical experi- 
ments, our protocols tend to assume the form: This object (a pointer) 
coincides with a mark; this mark has the sign ‘‘5 Ibs.’’; hanging 
from the hook attached to the pointer is a black, round body; ete., 
etc. These are the sort of protocols we require in order to declare 
that the body weighs five pounds. 

The protocol about the pointer coincidence has been made much 
of by the ‘‘operationalists’’; but we see here that it is a set of pro- 
tocols (along with a theory of measurement) which provides the 
scientists with the conclusion ‘‘The body weighs five pounds.’’ The 
‘*pointer-reading protocol’? standing by itself is almost as useless 
for science as the protocol, ‘‘This cube is warm,’’—so far as sup- 
plying raw material is concerned. Not that there is likely to be 
much disagreement between observers as to the pointer coincidence 
with the ‘‘5 lbs.’’ mark, but in a more general way the conditions 
under which the ‘‘pointer reading protocol’’ is made, must likewise 
be clearly expressed (in protocols). The major difference here is 
that the conditions for the ‘‘warm cube protocol’’ are drawn rather 
indiscriminately from the rest of the field of perception—though 

5 Note that we are here dealing with an important aspect of the problem 
of terminological vagueness. (M. Black, Philosophy of Science, 4 (1937), p- 
428.) 
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we are guided in our selection of conditioning protocols by previous 
experiences suggesting the more relevant or critically variable con- 
ditions. The ‘‘pointer reading protocol,’’ however, receives its con- 
ditioning protocols (e.g., the body is hanging from the hook) 
through the guiding theory of measurement—the theory of weight. 
Therefore, laboratory protocols—if we may call them that—are 
connected protocols in which the meaningfulness of each protocol 
is determined by the others; and the theory of measurement de- 
termines the significance of the connections between protocols. Of 
course, the ‘‘meaningfulness’’ of protocols is here not a question of 
inter-subjective agreement, for in that respect a ‘‘pointer-reading 
protocol’’ could stand essentially by itself. We are concerned 
rather with the guiding theory of measurement which renders our 
selection of connected laboratory protocols significant. 

I have made these remarks on ‘‘protocols in the laboratory’’ be- 
cause of my belief that a radical operationalism and a logical em- 
piricism can and should be sharply distinguished. As Carnap has 
observed, protocols (of the laboratory) are statements which must 
agree with the deductions from general scientific laws, if a given 
theory is to receive any application. The technique of verification 
of theory therefore rests upon an intelligible use of laboratory pro- 
tocols. The reduction of experimental observations to nothing but 
pointer readings is, to my mind, a procedure which removes all in- 
telligibility from laboratory technique. And _ intelligibility, like 
communicability (to which it is related), is clearly a necessary build- 
ing stone in the structure of any science. 


To summarize: (1) We have seen that protocols should be gram- 
matical sentences in order that there be intelligible communication ; 
(2) that protocols can be made agreeable in commen, or inter-sub- 
jective, by ‘‘conditioning protocols,’’ or by protocols describing a 
well-connected chain of sensory experiences; (3) and finally, that 
protocols employed in technical experiments are not merely re- 
ducible to ‘‘ pointer readings,’’ but involve connected protocols whose 
connection is logically determined by some theory of measurement. 
These three conclusions are bound together by the persistent quest 
for mutually intelligible activity in science, both outside and within 
the laboratory. And the empirio-pragmatic basis of such activity is 
sought in the domain of common sense. 


CARLTON BERENDA WEINBERG. 
New York Ciry. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


N his article, ‘‘Beauty and the Cognitive Significance of Art,’’ in 
this JourNAL (Vol. XXXV, 1938, pp. 365-381) Professor T. M. 
Greene contends for the view that works of art express ‘‘truth.’’ I 
also hold this opinion, and my position is so near to that of Professor 
Greene, and yet on one all-important point so profoundly different, 
that I think discussion may be profitable, since it can be narrowed 
down to a definite issue. Professor Greene and I both feel that to 
deny that the artist may give expression to truths about life and 
about the world, to consider art as merely concerned with the ex- 
pression of emotion, with formal design, with ‘‘esthetic surface,’’ or 
what not, is to trivialize it and to remain blind to its real significance 
in the life of man. That the poet is a seer, one who possesses in- 
sight into the nature of things, one who can teach men great truths 
... these suggestions have usually been thought to be platitudes. 
If, as we are now told, they are not platitudes but falsehoods, if the 
poet is nothing but a delicate taster of esthetic surfaces and precious 
attitudes, then, like other idlers, he deserves the almost universal 
neglect which is apt to be his lot among men. 

But Professor Greene teaches that the ‘‘truth’’ which art ex- 
presses is a special and very peculiar kind of truth, utterly different 
from the kind of truth which is expressed in propositions and the 
ordinary judgments of the intellect. It is untranslatable into the 
conceptual medium. It is radically incapable of being put in the 
form of propositions. There are thus two completely different kinds 
of truth, which seem to be wholly incommensurable with one an- 
other. There are certain ‘‘analogies’’—essentially vague, as it seems 
to me—between them. There is in both a ‘‘correspondence’’ be- 
tween the truth and the fact. And there is an analogy between the 
logical consistency required in conceptual thinking and the esthetic 
harmony of a work of art (a very thin analogy this). Apart from 
these shadowy analogies there seems ta be no justification for calling 
the two things by the same name, ‘‘truth.”’ 

My view is that there is only one kind of truth, which consists 
in the correct ascription of a predicate or relation to a subject. Ac- 
cordingly, every artistic truth is or contains a judgment. If this is 
not the case, then there is no justification for calling it ‘‘truth.’’ It 
may be, for all I know, something very valuable, something perhaps 
even more precious than truth. But truth it can not be, for only 
that which is capable of being expressed as a judgment can be true 
or false. 

I do not mean that in a work of art the artist is actually making 
a verbal judgment or that the spectator in his esthetic response is 
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actually apprehending one. I am quite agreeable to call what is 
communicated between the two an ‘‘insight,’’ or an ‘‘intuition,’’ if 
the term is preferred, and to admit that to have an insight is not 
psychologically the same thing as to phrase a judgment. But every 
insight must be in essence a judgment. It is in this respect like 
an ‘‘impression.’’ On seeing the face of a stranger I have at once 
an ‘‘impression’’ of his character. It is often only with the utmost 
difficulty that I can translate this formless impression into a verbal 
judgment. I ask myself searchingly what it was I saw in the man’s 
face. Was it cruelty? No. I reject the suggestion. Was it las- 
civiousness? No. Was it coarseness? No. I cast about for the 
correct word. I may hit upon it or I may not. If I do, then I have 
translated my impression into a verbal judgment. If not, not. But 
theoretically it must be possible in all cases to do so, if my impression 
is to deserve the adjectives ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false.’’ For otherwise, what 
was it in my impression that could be called true (or false)? The 
truth I vaguely perceived must have been that the man’s character 
was x (some predicate or other), though perhaps I can not find 
the word for it, or perhaps even there is no word in my language. 
And if you think my impression false, you must mean that the man’s 
character will not bear that predicate. So it is with the artist’s 
‘‘insight.’’ The insight, as expressed in the work of art, is doubtless 
not a verbal judgment. That is, it is not the ascription in words of 
a definite predicate or relation to a definite subject. Moreover the 
artist probably has no desire to translate his insight into such a judg- 
ment. Why should he have? His purpose is to convey his insight 
in stone or paint. To put it in words would be irrelevant to his 
achievement. But it must contain in some way the expression of the 
ascription of a predicate or relation to a subject, otherwise there 
would be nothing in it to be true or false. : 

By a judgment I do not mean, of course, a set of words, a verbal 
judgment. Judgments may be unverbalized. They may be made 
by gestures or otherwise. The essence of a judgment is the averment, 
verbal or not, that some entity has some characteristic, or that some- 
thing is the case. And unless there is such an averment there can 
not. be truth or falsehood. For nothing has been averred which 
could be true or false. If you say that something . .. whether a 
judgment, an impression, an insight . . . is true, you must mean by 
this that some entity has some characteristic, i.e., that S is P, or that 
something is the case. You enquire whether the artist’s insight is 
a true one. You must be asking whether the character which he at- 
tributes to the world, to human life, to reality, is actually possessed 
by reality or not. His insight must be about some definite reality 
or phase of reality. This will constitute the ‘‘subject.’’ And the 
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insight must, if it is to be true, aver or suggest something about that 
reality. What it avers or suggests will be the predicate (or rela- 
tion). That is, you have a judgment, verbal or expressed in some 
non-verbal form, and it is this judgment which is true or false. 

Thus it is not essential to my position that the truth contained in 
an artistic insight must be theoretically expressible in words. How- 
ever I am also incidentally of the opinion that this is the case. Of 
course it is often, in practice, true that an insight can not be ex- 
pressed verbally. Language is a very crude instrument of expres- 
sion. Many entities have no names. And for numerous character- 
istics of things there exist no words in any language. Thus poverty 
of language may render the verbal expression of an artist’s insight 
an impossibility. Or you may be a poor writer or speaker. You 
can not hit on the right words, even though they may exist in the 
dictionary. But if you were perfect master of a perfect language 
you could infallibly express in words every conceivable truth. For 
in a perfect language there would be a word for every possible kind 
of entity or phase of reality. And there would be a word for every 
possible kind of character or relation which could be ascribed to 
reality. Therefore, since every ‘‘insight,’’ artistic or other, must 
necessarily, if it is to be described as true, ascribe some characteristic 
to some reality, it must be theoretically expressible in language. 

I am convinced that it is disastrous to cut truth in two, to at- 
tempt a division of it into two households, one of conceptual truth, 
the other of artistic truth. It is disastrous to claim for art a myste- 
rious and peculiar truth of its own. Rather than this it would be 
better for art to give up all claim to truth, and to stick to its esthetic 
surfaces, its beauty of form, and the like. As there is but one God, 
so there is but one truth. And if the esthetician insists on claiming 
for art a separate and peculiar kind of truth, inaccessible to the 
common conceptual ‘‘intellect,’’ he will in the end achieve nothing 
except to bring ridicule upon his branch of philosophy. 

W. T. Stace 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


I am grateful to Professor Stace for giving me the chance to 
amplify my account of artistic truth. I shall do so as concisely as 
possible by listing first the relevant points on which we agree and 
then briefly discussing the one point on which we seem to disagree. 

1. I nowhere describe artistic truth as ‘‘utterly’’ different from 
the kind of truth which is expressed in propositions. The fact that 
I have argued for artistic ‘‘truth’’ and have urged the equal appli- 
cability, mutatis mutandis, to art and science of the criteria of co- 
herence and correspondence—criteria which Professor Stace himself 
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accepts—indicates my recognition that truth is one and the same in 
its generic character. Hence I quite agree that, considered generic- 
ally, ‘‘there is only one kind of truth, which consists in the correct 
ascription of a predicate or relation to a subject.’’ In defending 
the thesis that art, like science, can be true or false, I am not using 
the term ‘‘true’’ in a Pickwickian sense but in as literal and serious 
sense as it can be used. 

2. My answer to Professor Stace is greatly facilitated by his ad- 
mission that ‘‘judgments may be unverbalized’’ and ‘‘made by ges- 
tures or otherwise,’’ i.e., that the distinguishing characteristic of a 
judgment as such is not verbal expression but ‘‘the averment, verbal 
or not, that some entity has some characteristics, or that something 
is the ease.’’ For it is precisely my contention that the artist, like 
the scientist, makes judgments and that he makes them not in the 
medium of words (save in the ease of literature, and even here the 
poet, as I tried to indicate,’ exploits the expressive potentialities of 
words very differently from the way in which the scientist uses 
them), but in the media of bodily movement, musical tones, stone, 
paint, ete. Here, too, then, Professor Stace and I are in agreement. 
(May I note in passing that if judgment is defined thus, as not 
necessarily verbal, an artist does make a judgment in every serious 
work of art, and a spectator in every esthetic response.) 

3. Professor Stace and I differ, therefore, on only one essential 
point, namely, on the translatability of art into conceptual prose, or, 
more generally, on the possibility of expressing in one medium what 
has been expressed in another medium. Professor Stace admits that 
translation is often difficult. But he minimizes this difficulty as 
being merely a ‘‘practical’’ one and as being occasioned by the fact 
that ‘‘language is a very crude instrument of expression.’’ I should 
say rather that it was a very excellent medium for the expression 
of certain kinds of truth, that is, for the expression of the truth 
regarding certain aspects of reality, and a very inadequate medium 
for the expression of other types of cognition directed to other as- 
pects of reality. He insists that ‘‘if you were a perfect master of 
a perfect language you could infallibly express in words every con- 
ceivable truth.’’ Not knowing how such a ‘‘perfect’’ language might 
be constituted, I am unable to affirm or deny his conclusion. All I 
am sure of is that the more perfectly one masters any actual ex- 
pressive medium and the more adequately one expresses oneself in it, 
the less possible is it to translate the truth thus expressed into any 
other medium, however flexible this second medium and however 
great one’s mastery of it. In short, Professor Stace seems to be- 
lieve that the distinctive character of an expressive vehicle is ulti- 


1 Cf. my article, pp. 378-379. 
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mately unimportant to the apprehension and expression of truth. I 
believe it is of crucial importance and I should argue for this belief 
by elaborating the following propositions. 

(a) Croce is right in insisting that apprehension (intuition) and 
expression condition one another. Expression, in turn, must be in 
some expressive vehicle. This means that we do not first apprehend 
a situation and then express our apprehension of it in some medium; 
we apprehend it from the very outset only in and through a given 
medium—either in conceptual prose, or in mathematical symbols, or 
in one of the artistic media, or, on occasion, in two or more of these 
in combination. (These media need not be used overtly ; words, for 
example, can be thought or spoken silently.) Thought and its ex- 
pression in some medium are thus two complementary aspects of a 
single process. As Croce says, the statement, ‘‘I know what I mean 
but I can’t express it’’ simply indicates faulty introspection. 

(b) The various expressive media differ radically in expressive 
power. Hence we can express in some media what we can not express 
in other media, in mathematical symbols what can not be expressed 
in words,” in scientific prose what can not be expressed in music, in 
music what can not be spoken in words, ete. Each of these languages 
has its specific expressive potentialities and limitations. Reality it- 
self, meanwhile, is infinitely various and complex in character, and 
certain aspects of it lend themselves far better to apprehension in 
and through a given medium than any other. Thus the artist, ap- 
prehending human experience and its objects in and through an 
artistic medium, can grasp their individuality and human signifi- 
cance as the scientist can not, whereas the scientist can apprehend 
and express the skeletal structure of the phenomenal world with a 
precision which art can not rival. Each gets what the other misses, 
and what one apprehends and expresses in his medium ean not be ap- 
prehended or expressed with even comparable adequacy in any other 
medium. 

(c) Hence, when a master of any language has expressed him- 
self adequately in that language by richly exploiting its expressive 
potentialities, the truth which he has expressed can not be translated 
without vital loss into some other medium. (A loss may be said to 
be ‘‘vital’’ if the whole point and value of what is expressed disap- 
pears in the process of translation.) This is not merely a ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ difficulty (whatever that may mean, and whatever meaning 
might be assigned to its ‘‘theoretical’’ solution) ; language being 
what it is, the difficulty is inherent and inescapable. Some part of 

2I can not here discuss the exact relation of mathematical symbols to 
their verbal equivalents. In the present context words and mathematical sym- 


bols are taken as constituting two different languages, both of which are used 
by the scientist. 
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the truth can indeed frequently be preserved in a translation, pro- 
vided the two languages in question are similar. The more they dif- 
fer, and the more richly the one is exploited, the less is significant 
translation possible. Can Professor Stace seriously deny the in- 
herent impossibility of expressing the doctrine of relativity at all 
adequately in words without any recourse to mathematics, or of 
translating good poetry from one language to another without vital 
loss, or of re-expressing the expressive content of music or the plastic 
arts in anything like an adequate manner in cold conceptual prose? * 

I conclude, therefore, that although truth, generically defined, is 
indeed one and, as such, always a function of averment, the artist and 
the scientist (to consider only these two) necessarily apprehend such 
different aspects of reality with such different attitudes and in such 
different media that these differences preclude the possibility of ade- 
quate translation and amply justify my distinction between ‘‘scien- 
tific truth’’ and ‘‘artistic truth’’ as different species of a common 
genus. 


THEODORE M. GREENE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Ueber die philosophische Bedeutung von Platons Mythen. Pauw 
STOCKLEIN. (Philologus: Supplementband XXX, Heft 5.) 
Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1937. viii + 58 
pp. 4.50 M. 

Das Verhidltnis von Rationalitét und Irrationalitat in der Philosophie 
Platons. CONSTANTIN SANDULESCU-GODENI. (Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen: Abteilung Philosophie, Band 27.) Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt. 1938. 338 pp. 8 M. 


In very different ways, both these books are concerned with the 
‘irrational’? (or non-rational) elements in Plato’s philosophy. 
Herr Stécklein, from a phenomenological standpoint, develops the 
familiar thesis that the Platonic myth is a preliminary substitute for 
a later dialectical argument. It is a Vorstufe des Logos, a poetic 
and religious adumbration of a truth which is subsequently eluci- 
dated by reasoning. In a rather sketchy account of Plato’s intel- 
lectual progress ‘‘from Mythos to Logos,’’ the author tries to show 

3A mathematician once said to me, in discussing my claim that a particular 
poem expressed genuine insight, ‘‘I’ll consider your claim if you will re-express 
in the language of mathematical physics what the poem seems to you to say’’—a 
remark which invited the answer, ‘‘I in turn will consider the truth of a mathe- 


matical theorem if you will translate it into music.’’ The absurdity of both 
requests illustrates the point at issue. 
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how certain leading ideas are developed, one out of another, by 
means of the foreshadowing metaphor. The idea of immortality 
leads to the idea of future rewards and punishments, both of these 
ideas developing in turn the notion of ethical freedom, and finally 
the essential meaning of immortality, future sanctions, and free- 
dom finds its rational expression in Plato’s idea of the divine. ‘‘So 
haben wir auch die platonische Gottesidee von einer mythischen 
Form bis zu einer rational vollig durchgeklarten Darstellungsweise 
zuriicklegen sehen’’ (p. 48). From statements of Plato concerning 
his own myth-making, the author then deduces ‘‘a Platonic phi- 
losophy of the simile,’’ in which he traces the ‘‘inner logic’’ of the 
development of Plato’s thought and the connection of the principal 
problems in his philosophy. 

Dr. Sandelescu-Godeni offers a schematic analysis of Plato’s dia- 
lectic in a manner suspiciously Hegelian. He believes that, ‘‘by 
the application of the modern law of correlation to an ancient philo- 
sophical system, some contribution may be made towards the under- 
standing of Platonism, without falsifying its characteristic features.”’ 
The application consists in setting up pairs of antithetical terms 
(of which, of course, there is an ample supply in the dialogues) 
and then showing how they are to be reconciled. The major 
antithesis is between rationality and irrationality, but we learn that 
these opposites are to be understood in both an ontological and an 
epistemological sense, and within each of these divisions there is a 
further distinction between the form and the content of rationality 
and irrationality. The author then proceeds to analyze the several 
phases of ontological rationality and their correlations, the several 
phases of ontological irrationality and their correlations, and the 
correlations between ontological rationality and irrationality as 
such. Next epistemological rationality and irrationality are sub- 
jected to similar elaboration. Finally, the correlations are adduced 
between the ontological and the epistemological as such. All of this 
is illustrated with complicated diagrams of opposition and ‘‘corre- 
lation’’ of terms, some of them taken from the dialogues, others 
introduced by Dr. Sandelescu-Godeni himself for the symmetry of 
his analysis. One example will suffice to indicate his procedure. 
Under the division of epistemological irrationality, he constructs 
two overlapping classes: the alogical and the heterological (p. 160). 
The former includes the antilogical (contradiction), the hypolog- 
ical (subordination), and the paralogical (codrdination). The 
latter includes the hypological, the paralogical, and the hyperlogical 
(superordination). An imposing array of passages is cited to sup- 
port these (and similar) distinctions, but if the present instance is 
any test, it would appear that Dr. Sandelescu-Godeni has used his 
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materials uncritically. Thus, in connection with Plato’s use of the 
term ddoyov, he cites Gorgias 469A, Theaetetus 203D, Sophist 238C, 
249B, Phaedo 68D. The first passage does not contain the term; 
in the second, ddoywrepov is used merely as a form of negative re- 
sponse; in the passages from the Sophist, Not-Being as such is said 
to be ‘‘alogical’’ in the sense that it is inconceivable (not that Not- 
Being is something called the ‘‘alogical’’) ; in the passage from the 
Phaedo, it is said that to be courageous from fear is ddoydv in the 
sense of being unreasonable. There is nothing in these passages 
to suggest the fixed, technical meaning that the author gives to the 
term ‘‘alogical.’? Again, words akin to the term ‘‘antilogical’’ 
occur in several passages, but only in the familiar sense of what is 
contradictory. The term tréddoyov occurs once, in Laches 189B, and 
there, as the author admits, ‘‘not in our philosophical meaning, but 
as a musical metaphor’’ (p. 175). The remaining terms, ‘‘para- 
logical’’ and ‘‘hyperlogical,’’ are his own, not Plato’s. 

The analysis as a whole is far too complicated to be followed 
here in detail, but its conclusion is neatly summarized in the au- 
thor’s words: ‘‘Not only the transition from the hypological to the 
logical, but also that from the logical to the hyperlogical clearly in- 
dicates that rationalism and mysticism are inseparably connected 
together. The relation between Platonic rationalism and mysticism 
can be briefly stated as follows: ab exterioribus ad interiora, ab in- 
terioribus ad superiora!’’ Among the most instructive parts of 
the book are the author’s spirited comments on other commentators, 
past and present. It is their skirmishes, rather than the discussions 
in Plato’s dialogues, that seem to lie behind Dr. Sandelescu-Godeni’s 
formidable theses and antitheses. 

D. M. 


Kierkegaard. Wauter Lowrtr. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1938. xviii + 636 pp. $7.00. 


The publication of Dr. Lowrie’s impressive study of S¢gren 
Kierkegaard is an event of genuine philosophical importance. In 
Europe, not only theologians but philosophers have for years been 
profoundly influenced by Kierkegaard; in England and America, on 
the contrary, he has been almost completely neglected. Now at last 
he is being discovered by the English-speaking world. In 1935 two 
books, one by E. L. Allen and the other by John A. Bain, both en- 
titled Kierkegaard, were published in England. Professor Eduard 
Geismar’s Lectures on the Religious Thought of Soren Kierkegaard 
(originally delivered in the Princeton Theological Seminary), ap- 
peared in this country in 1937. Dr. Lowrie continues this intro- 
ductory task, and his accomplishment is notable for its scholarship, 
range, and constructive and critical power. 
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The book can perhaps most accurately be described as a spiritual 
biography. Dr. Lowrie has studied all of Kierkegaard’s writings 
in Danish and has interpreted his life and thought in terms of each 
other. His method of exposition has been, so far as possible, to let 
Kierkegaard speak for himself—hence the many quotations from his 
books and journals. These quotations, admirably translated by the 
author, have been woven into the expository text, itself remarkable 
for its clarity, grace, and vigor, with very unusual skill. They are 
long enough (though we wish, with the author, that they might have 
been still more extensive) to give us a real sense of Kierkegaard’s 
thought and of his literary genius. Taken in their chronological 
setting, as Dr. Lowrie is careful to take them, and illumined by the 
author’s penetrating commentary, they constitute a faithful record 
of Kierkegaard’s spiritual pilgrimage, and, in addition, introduce 
us to the distinguishing characteristics of Kierkegaard’s philosophical 
method and to his chief spiritual insights. 

The volume deals, successively, with Kierkegaard’s childhood, 
youth, early manhood, intellectual maturity, Christian conversion, 
and the final tragic and triumphant years of revolt against eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy. Its value is greatly enhanced by six portraits 
and seven appendices which include, inter alia, a very useful synopsis 
of all of Kierkegaard’s works, a selected bibliography, and a glossary 
of terms used characteristically by Kierkegaard. 

A genius like Kierkegaard can not easily be classified; he was, 
simultaneously, philosopher, theologian, artist, moralist, critic, and 
evangelist. He enraged many of his contemporaries by challenging 
conventional categories, assumptions, and interpretations in every 
major field. He thus repudiated, in philosophy, much that is dear 
to the heart of the professional philosopher. His rebellion, how- 
ever, in this as in other fields, was never merely iconoclastic ; it was 
always motivated by a conviction that these conventions are not only 
inadequate but positively harmful—a conviction which, in turn, was 
based upon his own penetrating intellectual and spiritual insights. 
His was, in short, a truly Socratic quest, and his achievement was in 
many ways of comparable philosophical importance. 

The reader may be interested to know that the translation of 
Kierkegaard’s works is in prospect of completion within the next 
three years. Swenson’s translation of the Fragments and Steere’s 
translation of the Discourses in Various Spirits, under the title 
Purity of Heart (also translated in England by Aldworth and Ferrie 
with the title, Purify your Heart) have already appeared. Drew’s 
translation of extensive selections from the Journal and Drew and 
Lowrie’s translation of The Point of View are to be published within 
a few months. Jensen’s translation of Fear and Trembling, Swen- 
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son’s translation of the Unscientific Postscript, and Lowrie’s trans- 
lation (in four volumes) of the religious writings of Kierkegaard’s 
last years are to appear next year, while a translation of EHither/Or 
is also in preparation. These translations (most of which are being 
published by the Oxford and the Princeton University Presses) will, 
when completed, be more extensive and more trustworthy than what 
is now available in German. Those whose interest in Kierkegaard 
is awakened or renewed by Dr. Lowrie’s invaluable critical biog- 
raphy, and who do not know Danish, will accordingly soon have 
access to his works in a reliable form. 


T. M. G. 


Positivism in the United States (1853-1861). RicuMonp LAuRIN 
Hawkins. (Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, 14.) 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1938. vii + 243 pp. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Hawkins, who is Associate Professor of French at Harvard, 
has now carried the story of the American fortunes of Positivism, 
which he began in Auguste Comte and the United States (1816- 
1853) * to the outbreak of the Civil War. The present instalment, 
which deals mainly with the apostolate of Henry Edger in the re- 
markable village of Modern Times, is a bizarre, distressing, and 
amusing tale that has long needed an authoritative telling. Pro- 
fessor Hawkins prefaces it with a meticulous survey of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Attitude towards Comte’s Philosophy, Polity, and Religion 
(1853-1861) ’’ with special attention to the British sources, including 
Harriet Martineau, about whom Professor Bowen of Harward ut- 
tered ‘‘about all the harsh things that a good Christian could in- 
vent.’’? A careful combing of the pre-Edger books and periodicals 
reveals ‘‘not a single American, either Christian or infidel . . . who 
accepted all of Comte’s philosophy, polity, and religion.’’ 

Yet even Auguste Comte’s boundless appetite for adulation came 
close to satiety at the hands of his beloved American disciple Henry 
Edger, an unsuccessful English lawyer who had come to New York 
in 1851. The correspondence of the two men is a curious mélange 
of sense and nonsense, science and humbug. Edger had intended to 
join Cabet’s Icarian community at Nauvoo, Illinois, but decided in- 
stead to settle at Josiah Warren’s village of Modern Times (now 
Brentwood, Long Island). He could hardly have chosen a less likely 
field for the sternly authoritarian teachings of religious Positivism. 
For Modern Times was an anarchist’s paradise, where, as Moncure 
Conway found, ‘‘no two persons were expected to dress alike, think 
alike, or act alike.’’ 

1 Reviewed in this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 581-582. 
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In spite of Comte’s incurable optimism about the new world as a 
field for missionary endeavor and personal subsidies, Professor 
Hawkins piles the evidence mountain-high that the Religion of Hu- 
manity never had a chance in the pastor-ridden United States. After 
five years of earnest efforts, Edger ‘‘succeeded in making only ten 
converts, four of whom were his wife and three of his children.’’ 
Although preoccupied with secular pursuits, Americans had no ap- 
petite for what seemed to them to be an atheistic version of Catholi- 
cism compounded of strange science and still stranger religion. ‘‘It 
would almost seem,’’ says the author, ‘‘that Comte, with malice 
prepense, had sought to create a system in which there would be 
elements objectionable to as many classes of American society as 
possible.’’ South America was not nearly so hostile; but that is 
another story. 


H. A. L. 


Saggio di una metafisica dell’esperienza. Volu:ne I. Gartano 
Bontapini. (Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore, Serie Prima: Scienze Filosofiche, Volume XXVII.) 
Milano: ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1938. ix-+ 304 pp. 201. 


This volume formulates the philosophic problem as the problem 
of the rationality of reality. According to the author, there are 
three possible solutions to this fundamental problem of experience. 
The first is the positive conclusion that the rationality of reality 
exists; the second is the negative conclusion that it does not exist; 
and the third is the agnostic conclusion, which opens the way for 
the ‘‘posizione fideistica.’’ This first volume represents the his- 
torical and critical portion of Signor Bontadini’s essay. The con- 
structive portion, a defense of the ‘‘fideistic position,’’ will be de- 
veloped later in a second volume. Faithful to the tradition of 
scholasticism, the author limits reason in order to make room for 
faith. 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


The Aesthetic Object. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Value. 
KE. Jorpan. Bloomington, Indiana: Principia Press, Inc. 1937. 
xii + 275 pp. $3.50. 

It is difficult to deal with a work that is at once so modest, so 
ambitious, and, to at least one reviewer, so residually bewildering as 
this book. The bewilderment comes partly from the nature of the 
writing, viz: 


But it also involves a representation, in the form of a system of metaphysical 
assumptions, of the ontological conditions of the possibility of the object, in 
the principles which give that solidity and permanence and exteriority which 
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alone can rescue the mere psychological and epistemological object, as well as 
the object of pure logical form, from vanishing away in the subjective limbo in 
which they are habitually conceived. [P. xi.] 


The difficulty of the sentence just quoted is perhaps more gramma- 
tical than intellectual, and there is always something challenging and 
apparently sensible about the attempt to define any object in terms 
of the principles which a consideration of that object must ulti- 
mately involve. 

Mr. Jordan does a plausible job in showing the inadequacies of 
purely psychological theories. Here, as frequently elsewhere, he 
allows exacerbation to intrude on analysis; thus: 


The aesthetic theory of the realists seems to me merely the confusion of the 
subjectivists confounded by the inanities of an abstract and hollow logic, in 
which I do not enjoy finding myself lost. [P. 25.] 


So far as I can make out, the foundation of theory in which the 
‘‘aesthetic object’’ is given its status is to be discovered in the follow- 
ing two sentences on page 39: 


The object does not arise from the process of thought, but inheres in its sub- 
stance. And this substance is the elementary space-time-motion of cognition in 
its mediate aspect in discursive thought endowed with meaning in the elementary 


color-tone-rhythm of cognition in contemplative continuity with the substance of 
the real. 


I presume that this might mean more to some readers than it does to 
me, and that the author may justifiably feel that ‘‘to him to whom 
this means nothing, nothing means anything.’’ 

Mr. Jordan confesses that perhaps his book does not appear in 
answer to the famous prayer for a Newton of the spirit, but he thinks 
it may be useful ‘‘in the approach to some fundamental problems 
within the indefinite field of values.’’ Undoubtedly this reviewer 
betrays a certain ‘‘subjectivism,’’ a kind of ‘‘ism’’ toward which the 
author is particularly hostile, but, subjective or not, it is the re- 
viewer’s hope that this book may help other readers in the field of 
values more than it has helped him. 


I. E. 


A Grammar of Maya. Wiuiam Gates. Baltimore: The Maya So- 
ciety. 1938. 192 pp. 


The value of this publication to the philosopher is admittedly 
something other than the linguistic information it contains. Few 
of us are planning to study the language of the Maya. Moreover 
the writer of this notice is as ignorant of the aboriginal tongues of 
the American continents as any schoolboy and cheerfully confesses 
his inability to decide whether the purely philological parts of Dr. 
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Gates’ work are well or ill done. What is important for the phi- 
losopher is the method used by the author. 

That method assumes that the language of a people tells us some- 
thing of that people’s ‘‘mind,’’ that its habits of thought and feel- 
ing are conveyed in its grammar, and that the proper way to study 
a language is through what might be called its ‘‘philosophy.’’ The 
philosopher who is sensitive to contemporary currents of thought 
must feel that there is something valuable for him here, not only 
because of the recent association between logic and linguistic sym- 
bolicm, but also because of the growing suspicion that metaphysics, 
as well as logic, derives much of its sustenance from grammar. The 
recent polemics against the subject-attribute logic are a case in point. 

If one could find a people whose mental habits were different 
from ours, and if the relations between thought and speech are as 
intimate as has been suggested, then certain of our metaphysical 
concepts would appear less universal than has been believed. If 
that people, for instance, substituted occurrences for things, the 
metaphysics of the thing would not have the a priori certainty it 
still seems to have. A notion not unlike that of occurrences was 
fundamental in Mayance. Our languages in general express the 
relations between things: what a thing does, what is done to it; the 
thing stands unchanged in its essence, its accidents alone suffering 
mutation. Consequently when no thing appears in experience, it 
has to be invented: a soul or subject of knowledge, an agent of all 
acts. Consequently, as Meyerson showed, all change had to be re- 
duced to change of position. This notion is reflected in the dis- 
tinction between our active and passive voices, a distinction which 
Aristotle expressed in his list of categories. The leading idea of 
the Maya, according to Dr. Gates, was use. ‘‘The ‘in use’ idea fol- 
lowing the major cleavage of thought in man’s activities, comes out 
everywhere, in noun, adjective, or verb, in the application of the 
Definitive form (controlled by its purposive use of things or acts) 
as the major conjugational division, replacing our egocentric cleav- 
age between active and passive; again in the possessory concept— 
‘that is mine and not yours’; the whole language is colored by this 
mental viewpoint of the man’s relation to, and purpose in, life.’ 
Following the technique of building up his grammar not from mor- 
phology but from function, Dr. Gates classifies the parts of speech 
in Maya according to the ideas they express, regardless of the Latin 
grammarians. Thus we have entities, activities, relationship, dif- 
ferentiation, and personality, with the last two meanings somewhat 
overlapping, ‘‘for Personality is Differentiation’’ (p. 6). 

Coincident with the Mayan’s emphasis upon use, is the notion 
that things are fundamentally activities. To us, as Dr. Gates points 
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out, activities are rooted in things; they are what things do. To 
the Mayan the activity is prior to the thing. ‘‘ Activity in itself is 
not a function of the individual, but only manifests through him; 
and it becomes his action for the first time only when it is special- 
ized or particularized in or upon some directly present object. The 
intransitive verb, whose action is not actually being directed upon 
some object thereby affected, remains only loosely associated with 
the person through whom the action proceeds; but as soon as the 
action is ultimated in some particular object, and the activity in 
general thus practically specialized, the action becomes the action 
of the actor, and the possessive pronoun replaces the personal or 
demonstrative. It almost enters here the moral realm: You do not 
own a thing which you merely possess, you only own that which you 
use’’ (p. 27). For this reason, it would appear, the Mayan made 
no morphological distinction between a single entity and the gen- 
eral class, as we distinguish between particular and universal; for 
the verbal form in Mayance depends on differentiation ‘‘in the char- 
acter of the thing or the mode of an action, and not on change of 
situation or relation’’ (p. 28). 

This peculiar state of mind determines in Mayance four prin- 
ciples of word formation. (1) In order to indicate that an activity 
has become actualized, an 1 is added to the root, whether the word is 
noun or adjective. Thus ol would seem to be the abstract word 
wil; olil, made by adding the definitive ending, il, becomes a spe- 
cific intention. (2) Verbs are distinguished as transitive or in- 
transitive, not as active or passive. (3) All roots are divided into 
four classes—nouns, adjectives, intransitives, and transitives—and 
a series of terminations are regularly added to indicate a change of 
sense. (4) Instead of tense, the Mayan thinks of degree of com- 
pletion: that already done, that in progress, that about to be com- 
pleted. 

This is perhaps sufficient to show that we have here a language 
in which the directive thought is fundamentally different from that 
of our western European languages. Its difference is somewhat 
obscured by the necessity of expressing it in English. We are ob- 
liged to paraphrase in terms which do violence to the thoughts we 
wish them to express. If now we could restore and read Maya texts 
which deal with, or reflect, metaphysical ideas, we should have a 
striking example of non-realistic thinking, as well as a necessary 
test of the rightness of Dr. Gates’ study. 


G. B. 
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Défense de la vie. Louis Viauue. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1938. 
166 pp. 16 fr. 


Readers of recent French philosophy have already been ae- 
quainted with M. Vialle’s sensitively written and original medita- 
tions. His ‘‘defence of life’’ is another in that series of books at- 
tempting to illustrate man’s pathetic devices to escape from living 
evil by intellectual means. 

The psychology of philosophy is not a new subject in Europe, 
but it has so far found few practitioners in this country. Readers 
who might be interested in its speculations could do no better than 
to begin with M. Vialle’s studies. 

G. B. 


Naturalism in American Education. GEorrREY O’CONNELL. (Pref- 
ace by Louis J. A. Mercier.) New York: Benziger Bros. 1938. 
xxvi + 285 pp. $2.75. 

This study was published originally as Dr. O’Connell’s doctoral 
dissertation at the Catholic University of America. In so far as his 
purpose in it was to support the now familiar thesis that the hold 
of orthodox Christianity on education in America has been increas- 
ingly eroded through secularization of the public schools, through 
the impact of natural science, especially of the doctrine of organic 
evolution, on educational theory, and through the growing public 
consciousness of the hedonistic imperative of industrial civilization, 
Dr. O’Connell has been notably successful. He has quite ade- 
quately related the development of American naturalism to the 
main modern streams of naturalistic thought in Europe. His sum- 
mary account of the widening influence of this naturalism upon 
American educational theory and practice should prove useful to 
students of educational history. This account is heavily docu- 
mented, mainly from secondary sources. And the center of Dr. 
O’Connell’s effort—a demonstration of the naturalism implicit and 
explicit in the theories of Professors Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg, and 
Thorndike—is based on an extensive study of their writings and is 
presented accurately and fairly. 

The final chapter, ‘‘Naturalism vs. Christianity,’’ in keeping 
with the temper and fashion of our age, presents the reader with 
a grave historic choice limited to two alternatives, in this case, Chris- 
tianity or Communism (apparently Marxian Communism). The 
author suggests, though he does not argue the point, that a choice 
of any of the naturalisms analyzed is willy nilly a choice of Com- 
munism. It would seem that, if the author were to argue reason- 
ably that his proffered choice relates at all to the principal objects 
of his previous analysis, he would have to defend at least one of two 
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background theses: (1) that the basic principles of all naturalisms 
(Dr. O’Connell has admitted at least three kinds) ideally imply 
the political and economic theories of Communism; or (2) that 
empirically and historically naturalism and Communism have been 
and are usually conjoined in the same thinkers or systems of 
thought. Dr. O’Connell’s own philosophic position, in so far as it 
is Thomist, would not permit him even the attempt to derive any 
particular practical science of politics or economics from the gen- 
eral theoretical principles of a first philosophy, a derivation which 
the first argument would seem to require. And the fact that all 
the four thinkers whose systems are analyzed by Dr. O’Connell are 
definitely and openly opposed to Marxian doctrine should give pause 
to the empirical argument. If it is still true that the historic 
choice is between Christianity and Communism and if the natural- 
istic systems analyzed yet represent alternatives to both, this can 
only argue the relative contemporary unimportance of the latter 
and, as a consequence, the misplacement of much of Dr. O’Connell’s 
effort in this study. If one can not accept (and the reviewer can 
not) the delightful and impious paradox that, in seeking to assimi- 
late all naturalists to Communism, Dr. O’Connell is secretly recruit- 
ing for Mr. Browder, it is perhaps most kind to read the last chapter 
of this study as an example of prophetic forewarning, not as an 
exercise in philosophic criticism. 
KENNETH D. BENNE. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Kaufman, Gerald Lynton: The Book of Time. A review of the 
many fascinating aspects of Time, the Unknown, presented in pop- 
ular style for the intellectually curious. New York: Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc. 1938. xvi-+ 287 pp. $3.00. (This book is a miscel- 
lany, containing among other things accounts of temporal units 
and their measurement, and of the views on time of Kant, Ous- 
pensky, Eddington, Dunne, and Carrel. The author adds sweeping 
generalizations of his own on ‘‘the nature of Time.’’ His views 
are best stated in his own words: ‘‘Time leads us constantly around 
circles which touch upon every science, every philosophy, every 
phase of life itself . . . so that at the very end we shall be brought 
back again to the beginning.’’) 

Santinatha, Sidhu: Sadhana or Spiritual Discipline—Its Vari- 
ous Forms (Expository and Critical). Poona: ¢/o Oriental Book 
Agency. 1938. 157 + exxxvii + xviii pp. 
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Stuart, Grace: The Achievement of Personality. In the Light of 
Psychology and Religion. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1938. 192 pp. $1.75. 
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Europa im Spiegel Afrikas: Ernst v. Hippel. The Philosophy of a 
Personalist: R. 7. Flewelling. Grundziige einer neuen Theorie des 
Denkens in Hegels Logik: : Sypkens Kylstra. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


In January, 1939, the University of Notre Dame will publish the 
first issue of a quarterly, The Review of Politics, devoted to politi- 
cal realities and their theoretical, historical, and philosophical back- 
grounds. The editors have secured the codperation of many leading 
American and European scholars who are united in their belief that 
today’s problems can not be solved with success by any merely 
mechanical changes. The editors are Waldemar Gurian, F. A. 
Hermens, and F. J. O’Malley. The subscription rate is $2.50 
yearly. Subscriptions received prior to December 15, 1938, will be 
$2.00 yearly. Address the Review of Politics, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


A Northwestern Ohio Philosophical Association has been formed 
at a meeting in Toledo University on November 12, 1938. The 
officers elected were: President, James J. O’Toole of DeSales Col- 
lege, Toledo; Vice-President, Leon B. Slater of Bowling Green State 
College; Secretary-Treasurer, Gardner Williams of the University 
of Toledo. Dr. Williams read a paper ‘‘On Our Lack of Certainty 
as to the Truth of Any and All Propositions.’’ The next meeting 
will be held on April 15 at Bowling Green State University. It is 
planned to have four meetings per year, in October, November, 
April, and May. 





